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Before  vou  read  i»n.>  *  '  .  . 

walking  around  your  block  bhm- 
folded  The  wav  is  familiar,  but  \ulh- 
()U,  sight  it  is  almost  impossible'  to  naw- 
‘  te.  Now  you  ean  begin  *«•  »uder- 
stand  the  enormous  difl icmiUm-s  t  ie 
blind  face  in  simple,  everv  da>  «.  ■ 

And  vou  ean  better  apprmah 
a  wonderful  thing  owning  a  beat 
Dog  is  for  a  blind  person. 

-U  s  a  free  ami  easy  way  totmvd  as 
opposed  to  a  white  cone  You  can 
walk  along  at  just  a  formal  pace  tuul 
not  worry  about  going  hke  a  Uudc^ 
That  statement  was  math  - 

Dougliertv,  a  student  at  Leader  Dors 
For  The  Blind,  in  Boehester.  _M. eh, Ran. 

Providing  blind  people  with  a  fit| 
and  easy  wav  to  travel  is  what  Lead 
er  DORS  school  has  been  dorng  since 
1939.  In  tire  37  years  it’s  been  opciab 
inn  the  school  has  turned  out  4,000 
Leader  Dogs  for  blind  people  around 

t'*Facts  are  interesting,  but  they  ho 
t„  ^vey  what  a  wonderful  serve, 

Leader  Dogs  is  providing. 

“It’s  gratifying”  says  Harold  Smith 
“to  hear  that  a  person  who,  peihap^ 
sat  in  his  home  for  ten  years  becaus 
he  was  blinded  in  an  automobile  act 
dent,  is  now  enrolled  m  college  . 

he  received  a  Leader  Dog. 

Smith  a  team  captain  at  ti 
school,  oversees  students  andjnstm 
tors  during  the  tour-wecK 
blind  person  is  trained  to  use  a  Lea 

U  The  story  of  the  person  blinded 
the  car  accident  is  not  a  rare  examj 
of  what  a  Leader  Dog  can  do  foi  t 
A r>r>nrdin{r  to  Smith,  1 


Leader  Dogs  For  The  Blind 
give  the  gift  of  mobility 
to  the  visually  handicapped. 
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“They  (students)  all  oom»'  here 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  dog,  hut  they 
learn  a  lot  more.  And  it’s  not  neees- 
sarilv  from  us.  They  learn  from  each 
other.  Students  come  hero  and  they 
may  find  an  auto  mechanic,  a  chiro¬ 
practor,  a  priest,  a  secretary  and  even 
a  dark  room  technician.  ’ 

Students  find  a  great  amount  of 
time  to  learn  from  aiid  about  each 
other  as  they  go  through  the  training 
program.  They  live  side  by  side  in  a 
comfortable  dormitory  with  their 
dogs.  Students  can  be  frequently 
heard  discussing  their  training,  talk¬ 
ing  about  their  dogs  and  giving  point¬ 
ers  to  each  other.  Instructors  live  in 
the  dorm  during  the  training  per¬ 
iod  and  are  continually  working  with 
the  students.  A  new  wing  to  the 
dormitory,  costing  $400,000,  was  ded¬ 
icated  last  year.  It  will  permit  many 
more  blind  people  to  receive  train¬ 
ing. 

“Life  in  the  dorm  is  ..very  favorable.” 
says  Rick  Hopkins,  a  student  from 
Wheeling,  Illinois.  “There  is  discipline 
here,  but  I  feel  it  is  very  necessary. 
Without  it,  I  don’t  think  either  the 
dogs  or  their  prospective  masters  would 
be  able  to  achieve  their  goals.” 

The  dogs  live  in  the  same  room  with 
their  new  masters.  This  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  close  friendship.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  must  groom,  feed,  exercise  and 
win  the  dog’s  devotion  and  respect. 

The  first  few  weeks  a  blind  person 
has  his  dog  is  a  challenging  time  for 
both  master  and  dog. 

“One  of  the  largest  adjustments,” 
said  instructor  Bill  Pottinger,  “is  actual¬ 
ly  for  the  dog  changing  to  a  new  mas¬ 
ter.  The  dog  cares  about  his  trainer  and 
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Each  dog  must  pass  a  series  of  physical  exams 
before  becoming  a  Leader.  A  lab  assistant  (far  left) 
calms  a  German  Shepherd  while  Resident  Veterinarian 
Dr.  J.  W.  Eastman  draws  a  blood  sample.  At  left, 

Harold  L.  Pocklington,  Executive  Director  of  the  school, 
pays  a  visit  to  the  kennels. 
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upon  being  turned  over  to  the  student, 
he  could  really  care  less  about  him 
for  a  certain  period  of  tune.  It  usua i  y 
takes  about  a  week  before  the  dog 
starts  to  care  and  work  for  bis  new 

m  Does  become  close  to  their  trainers 
because  the  two  work  together  for  three 
months  before  the  students  arnve. 
During  this  time  the  tra.ner  detet- 
mines  whether  the  dog  has  ah  he 
qualities  which  make  a  Leader  Dog 
The  dog  must  he  friendly,  healthy, 
willing  to  lead,  accustomed  to  peo¬ 
ple,  good  looking  and  able  to  accept 

responsibility.  .  , 

As  the  student  begins  working  with 
his  dog,  be  must  learn  to  place  full 

confidence  in  the  animal. 

“This  can  be  hard,”  says  Harold 
Smith.  “The  blind  person  should  not 
become  overconfident.  He  must  re¬ 
member  to  think;  ‘Dog,  you  are  my 


eyes.  I’ll  command  you  verbally;  you 
take  me  visually. 

Rick  Hopkins  reflects  Smiths  opin¬ 
ion  about  putting  confidence  m  the 

^’‘The  hardest  part,  for  me,  is  under¬ 
estimating  the  dog’s  ability  to  per- 

f<,,'‘On  the  street,”  Smith  explains,  “the 
students  must  learn  to  understand 
what  they’re  doing  with  the  dogs.  A 
dog  is  trained  to  go  from  point  A  to 
Point  R  and  guide  the  person.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  hard  for  the  blind  to  visualize 
that,  especially  if  they’ve  never  had 
sight  before.  They  find  it  hard  to  get 
a  mental  picture  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  you  are  coming  to  a  dom- 
wav  or  a  curb. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  few  peo¬ 
ple  drop  out  of  the  course. 

“In  a  year’s  time,’  observes  Smith. 
“We’ve  lost  maybe  a  percent-and-a- 
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half.  Normally,  the  reason  causing 
them  to  return  home  is  physical.  Us 
not  that  they  are  incapable  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  course.” 

By  coming  to  the'  school,  a  student 
shows  he  has  sufficient  desiie  to 
learn  to  use  a  Leader  Dog. 

“What  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a 
dog.”  explains  Tyrone  Hamilton,  a 
student  from  Ilamtramaek.  Michi¬ 
gan,  “was  that  I  would  be  wa'king 
with  mv  cane  and  I  would  keep  bang¬ 
ing  into  poles.  I  got  sick  and  tired 
of  doing  that." 

Other  students  came  to  Leader 
Dog  School  through  the  Lions.  Lions 
Clubs  are  the  major  financial  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  school,  supplying  <0 
per  cent  of  the  school’s  annual  $825,- 
000  operating  budget.  They  also  pay 
the  $3,000  tuition  cost  for  each  student 
they  send.  Additionally,  Lions  furnish 
many  of  the  dogs.  No  student,  it  should 


be  noted,  is  turned  away  from  the 
school  for  financial  reasons. 

Financial  support  for  students  and 
the  school  are  not  the  end  of  Lion  in¬ 
volvement.  Harold  L.  Poeklington, 
Past  International  Director,  is  Vice- 
President  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  school.  Numerous  Lions  also  sit  on 
the  Advisory  Board. 

Carol  Dougherty  was  sent  to  Lead¬ 
er  Dog  School  by  the  Boyne  City, 
Michigan,  Lions  Club. 

“My  family  moved  to  Boyne  City 
about  four-and-a-half-years  ago.  My 
father  joined  the  Lions  Club  there, 
and  they  said  their  gift  to  him  would 
be  to  send  me  here  to  get  a  dog  any¬ 
time  I  wanted.” 

Rick  Hopkins,  who  went  blind  two 
years  ago,  was  sent  to  Leader  Dogs 
by  his  own  Wheeling  Lions  Club. 

'  “They  informed  me,  when  I  still  had 
some  sight,  to  let  them  know  if  I 


wanted  a  dog  and  they  would  shoot 
me  up  to  Rochester.” 

Graduation  from  Leader  Dogs  For 
The  Blind  is  the  same  as  graduation 
from  any  school.  Students,  families 
and  teachers  find  it  a  happy  time.  But 
the  work  is  just  beginning  for  the 
graduates.  It  takes  anywhere  from  a 
halfvear  to  a  year  for  a  dog  master 
team  to  become  a  well  coordinated 
unit. 

Each  student  as  he  returns  home, 
however,  is  taking  more  than  just  a  new 
found  self  confidence.  He  is  taking 
home  a  long  eared,  furry  friend.  A 
friend  for  life. 

“We  base  to  get  up  early  every 
morning  and  go  for  a  walk,  says 
Carol  Dougherty.  “When  we  come  in 
he  gives  me  a  good  morning  kiss.  He 
gets  his  face  right  up  there  and  he 
kisses  me.  He’s  part  of  me,  you  know. 
He’s  my  eyes.”  ® 
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